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EDITORIAL 


LooxkInG BEFORE AND AFTER : BEFORE 


Opening, as we do, a new volume of THE 
Lrsrary Wor Lp, especially as with it we 
reach the venerable age of sixty-one, does 
suggest retrospective and prospective view. 
The magazine is the oldest amongst indepen- 
dent library journals, though others existed 
before 1899 in different forms or under other 
titles than those by which they are known 
to-day. When at the end of last century it 
was felt that utterances were needed about 
libraries, unfettered by uncritical allegiance 
to associations or coteries, librarianship was 
a vessel riding upon an official sea of com- 
placency so far as its main organisation was 
concerned. It was in the first tide, so far as 
public libraries were concerned, of Carnegie 
gifts of buildings, not yet however at the full 
flood. The captains were men of the 
beginnings of the library voyage; who were 
still guided themselves by the methods and 
modes of the men who believed in libraries, 


yet feared what the public might do in its. 


use of them. Hence the indicator, meant to 
show, as its name implies, what books were 
available, but even more to secure them from 
theft, and to preserve men and women from 
the violent mental reactions—they would 
suffer from close contact with large numbers 
of books. There were rebels of course. Six 
years earlier James Duff Brown has turned 
his anvil shaped building in Clerkenwell into 
a safeguarded open access library in which 
he actually allowed people, properly vetted, 
to enter and handle their own property. 
This act of faith was a great one, because 
within a mile or so some 5,000 books had 
been lost from the Bishopgate Institute 
Library, which has open shelves, too, not 
“safeguarded”. Brown’s “cave of library 
chaos” as a well-known Chairman, who by 
one visit was convinced of its good sense and 
practicability, called it, focused the attention 
of scores of librarians—so much so that 
Brown had to beg them to keep away for 
about a year, so that the method might be 
better judged after sufficient trial. It also 
focused the attention of the inventors of the 
indicator, who, presumably, had more than a 
benevolent interest in its sales. So there was 
war against this threat and for several years 
this childish contention raged at conferences, 
in private conversations amongst library 
workers, and in letters to the press aimed to 


convict Brown and all his satellites of 
encouraging dishonesty, mental confusion 
and other maladies public. Hence Brown, 
L. Stanley Jast, William Fortune and others 
initiated this journal to teach librarians and 
library committees how libraries were to be 
run. That, in extreme brevity, is our genesis. 
For sixty years it has encouraged voices, new 
and old, orthodox or unorthodox, who had 
something to say, or could give a new face 
to old things, to use its pages. Brown was 
its first honorary Editor, and with some 
assistance in the later stages remained so for 
the thirteen years he had yet to live. Nearly 
every librarian of distinction in his day has 
at some time or other contributed to these 
pages. So much of our past may be said and 
we hope will be allowed. 


Now AND AFTER 


We begin the volume in what may be 
held to be the most interesting and fermenting 
time in library, perhaps in world, history. 
Changes are taking place everywhere, or 
are in prospect all over the library world. 
The profession, which in 1919, Sir Gregory 
Foster, the then Provost of University 
College, declared not to be an organised one, 
has certainly some claim to be so now. 
Libraries are universally recognized, ver- 
bally at least, as an integral part of every 
institution of the community, in town, in 
counties, universities, colleges, schools, clubs, 
works, social and learned institutions, re- 
search groups; in short, by everybody; 
indeed the rush of demand has become so 
great that the whole body of librarianship, 
in its library associations, has had to be 
adjusted to meet the new era. We have in 
our pages to reflect as much of this cong- 
lomerate situation as we can, and we may 
do much towards that probably impossible 
ideal if librarians will help us. Mr. Paul 
Sykes has told us there is not much in 
librarianship that is worth writing about; 
on the contrary there is everything. Of 
course Mr. Sykes knows that, and his letters 
have disproved his own contention. To 
others we say the same. In the course of 
almost every day things occur, decisions are 
made, plans are undertaken, things are 

roduced which surely are of more than 
individual interest. May we hear of them ? 


1960-61 is likely to be a momentous year, 
already the Roberts’ Report has influenced 


smaller (and some larger) library authorities 
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to re-consider their book funds and to im- 
prove them in the effort to escape their 
extinction as library authorities. That 
threat, to judge from the many mentions it 
has received in a score or more of Annual 
Reports that have reached us, has been the 
most potent in our experience. The threat, 
too, that the County may find itself in 
charge of all the towns, however old and 
established, who cannot make the financial 
and population grades prescribed by Roberts, 
is a great challenge; is the County every- 
where ready to give service to all these 
which, it must be insisted, must be better 
than the service they now receive to give 
satisfaction ? Van libraries are excellent for 
small, remote groups of readers, but every 
town, even of less than five thousand people 
must have its library building. What, too, 
of Co-operation? It is to come—and it 
will be compulsory or it will be a failure. 
Local authorities must agree to pay the 
infinitesmal fraction of their rates that 
would be involved in financing the Regional 
Library Systems—which they must join, 
not opt to join—on the basis of a fair and not 
to be disputed assessment. That, small as it 
will then be, relatively to their whole library 
expenditure, will be much more than is paid 
now, Moreover, the general opinion is that 
the present libraries cannot be restricted in 
order that this may happen; the programme 
surely provides that the local library service 
itself must be efficient. 


Those are a few of the larger issues. There 
are many others. The Library Association is 
in process of drastic reconstruction. The 
details are not public yet and when they are 
they must: be ratified by a General Meeting 
of the members, many of whom may possibly 
be affected by the changes. We should be 
unwise even to speculate on what these may 
be, although our “‘grape-vine” has made us 
aware of their probable tenor and direction; 
it is better to wait for the facts. 


There is, however, the re-organization 
of the Library Association Examination 
Syllabus. It is commonplace that for years 
past the non-public libraries have been 
dissatisfied with our examinations. Why, 
for example, should a college or school 
librarian, want to interest himself in 
Library Law? Let him have an alternative; 


that seems to be the typical, though probably 
not actual, theory on which revision is taking 
place and the simple principles envisaged 
are: there should be fewer examinations; 
not a First Professional, a Registration and a 
Final; but just a Registration and what is 
now the Final, the F.L.A. diploma, which 
is to be given only to those who pass or 
perform on a much higher “leader” level. 
This must again await some months before 
it can be operative and students will un- 
doubtedly be given time to clear their 
present courses before the day of emanci- 
pation (or of severer tests) arrives. 


READ AND CONSIDER 

the Library Association Annual Report, 
which in its condensed attractive octavo 
style, instead of the standard quarto, appears 
in a series of brief snappy statements, ad- 
mirably written. You received it with your 
L. A. Record for May. One’s first impres- 
sion is that the new form has a publicity 
value which the more scholarly former 
reports lacked, although this is not un- 
scholarly; but it underlines on every page 
our contention of the great complexity of 
modern librarianship. Each of the multiple 
activities of the Association is given a brief 
factual statement which may cover the 
deliberations of a dozen productive meetings 
in a hundred words. Attention may be 
drawn specially to the brief references to the 
National Lending Library. They are not a 
specially happy testimony to professional 
librarians and, as this new, expensive—we 
do not say too expensive—scheme seems to 
bypass the extensive work that for half a 
century has been done by the large city 
libraries and by many smaller ones and 
somewhat imperiously appropriates their 
field, it may emerge as one of the library 
phenomena of the next few years. The list of 
other bodies on which the Library Associa- 
tion has representatives is impressive and no 
doubt the many interests involved benefit, 
and we benefit by these affiliations 


This volume, too, should see the founda- 
tions of the Store Street Building laid and 
other progress made. The sketch plans pub- 
lished in the Record give some notion of what 
is to come. Except for one floor they are 
clearly only in outline. 
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The Danish Library Study Tour 


By K. C. Harrison 
Borough Librarian, Hendon 


It was a sunless day on May 2nd when the 
Kronprincesse Ingrid slipped past Fang into the 
artificial harbour of Esbjerg. On board were 
seventeen British librarians, from municipal, 
county, government, university and special 
libraries, grateful for their release from a 
choppy sea and eager to begin their study 
tour of libraries under the auspices of the 
Danish Institute. 


Miss Ragna Jensen, who was to be the 
party’s guide and friend throughout the tour, 
met us at the quayside and in no time at all 
we were in the “Englandaeren” speeding 
across Jutland towards the Little Belt and 
Odense. 


Did I say seventeen librarians ? Correction ! 
—make it sixteen for one of the party, 
possessed of a fine and independent line of 
thought, decided to come by way of the Hook 
of Holland and Hamburg. To achieve this, 
he cunningly missed the Esbjerg boat train at 
Liverpool Street, persuaded British Railways 
to accept a cheque, and arrived at Odense 
only four hours after the party. Even so, he 
already had a lot of leeway to make up, for in 
that four hours we had visited Hans 
Andersen’s hus, learnt the geography of 
Odense, spent a few kroner, and had tackled 
the sm@rrebr¢d as to the manner born. 


» * ~ * 


Next day, our first call was at the Central- 
bibliotek in Odense where the senior staff 
conducted us through the various depart- 
ments. Housed in an old building never 
designed to be a library the Odense service is 
nevertheless a vigorous and successful one. 
Only the reference and lending libraries were 
here, plus the county library and the 
cataloguing, accessions and binding depart- 
ment, the children’s library and the news- 
room being in an entirely separate building. 


The lending library, alcoved, was on the 
first floor and as we studied the Newark 
charging system, we were told that Danish 
readers could have their books out for a 
month but after that they had to pay a fine of 
50 gre for the first week, and a kroner 
(shilling) a week after that. The population 
of Odense city and county is about 246,000, 
the city being served by a main and three 


branch libraries, as well as separate children’s 
and technical libraries. The county library 
serves no fewer than 68 service points, mainly 
in schools, and these are visited by a book- 
mobile four times each winter. Books 
normally stay at each service point for a year, 
but new books in great demand stay only 
from one visit to the next. 


We visited two of the city branches, first 
Bolbro, then Rising. Bolbro is the oldest 
branch, opened in 1951, and it occupies the 
ground floor of an apartment block. Rising 
branch, on the other side of the city, was 
opened in 1958 and was interesting because 
it was a part of a new school, though entirely 
self-contained and separate. A one-room 
branch, with periodicals and _ children’s 
sections, it was most attractively laid out and 
furnished. Regaled with sherry and cigars, a 
timely piece of hospitality, we were able to 
savour the full comfort of the Danish chairs. 


But we were not yet finished with Odense. 
The coach took us back to the city centre to 
see the children’s library. This was not more 
than 1,000 square feet, but the presentation 
was neat and effective. I particularly liked 
the permanent collection of children’s books 
exhibited throughout the year for the benefit 
of parents. 


From here we said goodbye to our Odense 
colleagues. Our documentation had already 
begun and pockets were bulging with post- 
cards and a copy of Tilvaekst, an 84-page 
classified list of additions which is produced 
annually, and lovingly produced too. 


Few visitors to Odense get away without 
visiting Den Fynske Landsby (“The Funen 
Village’’) one of the several open-air museums 
you come across in Scandinavia, and we were 
no exceptions. Fortified by lunch at the 
Sortebro Kro, we wandered round the 
fascinating farmhouses, cottages, windmills 
and watermills before it was time to return to 
the city and the train for Copenhagen. 


* * * * 


One should always arrive in Copenhagen 
after dark, for though it is a lively enough 
city in the daytime, by night it has an added 
charm as its trams, taxis and cycles swirl 
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under the neon, while the news trips out over 
the Politiken building and the fairy-lights of 
Tivoli twinkle through the trees. We arrived 
at 10.15 p.m., an early hour by Copenhagen 
standards, and few of us could resist the 
temptation to saunter through the lively 
streets as midnight approached. 


But next morning we were on parade in 
good time for the important visit to the 
Library Inspectorate. The offices were in the 
hands of the builders and although the 
surroundings were grim, deputy inspector 
Ole Koch made us very welcome and gave an 
interesting talk. He had studied, he said, the 
Roberts Report and it appeared that only 20 
Danish libraries would survive if Roberts 
Report conditions were applied to them! 
The Library Inspectorate started in 1920 
with the passing of the Danish Public 
Libraries Act, but Hr. Koch stressed that the 
advisory aspect was, and always had been, 
more pronounced than the _ inspecting. 
Subsequent questions to individual librarians 
amply confirmed this. 


On state grants it appeared that for the 
first 25,000 kroner (£1,250) raised locally the 
state will add 80 per cent, while over and 
above that figure the grant is 40 per cent of 
the amount raised locally. Out of the total 
state grant 2} per cent is not paid to the 
libraries but is allotted to a special fund used 
for supporting library co-operation, the 
Danish Bibliographic Office, the Danish 
Library Association and grants to authors. 


In view of the recent controversy over 
Sir Alan Herbert’s proposed bill regarding 
payments to authors we probed further into 
this special fund. It appeared that nearly 
£30,000 is shared out annually between about 
1,000 Danish authors. When an author dies, 
his widow and any children under 21 are 
included in the distribution. Each library 
counts the number of books in stock by these 
authors and the money is then distributed 
proportionately. The scheme has been 
operating since 1946 and it was made quite 
clear that the object is not to encourage the 
writing of books in Danish (about 3,000 
Danish titles are published each year) but to 
reward authors for the lending of their books 
to the public. 

x * * * 


Elevenses that morning consisted of visits 
to the Gefion fountain and to the Little 
Langelinie, 


Mermaid at and after this 


paces break we went on to the Danish 
ibliographic Office (D.B.K.). This was 
founded in 1939 to help public libraries in 
their technical and bibliographical work. Its 
first task is central cataloguing and it prints 
and sells more than one million unit cards 
every year. The cards are available to 
libraries four weeks after publication, the 
price to libraries being 10 @re (1.1d) per card. 


The Danish national bibliography (Det 
Danske Bogmarked) appears every Saturday 
with a list of the previous week’s books, and 
although the cataloguing is done by the 
D.B.K. it is issued by a private publisher. 
An annual catalogue Dansk Bog fortegnelse 
Arskatalog appears about March each year 
and a five-yearly list Dansk Bog fortegnelse is 
also issued. We were shown an impressive 
list of D.B.K. publications ranging from 
indexes to newspapers and periodicals to 
select catalogues such as Gode bgger and the 

uarterly library news Biblioteks Nyt. The 

-B.K. also publishes bookmarks, guides to 
the use of libraries, cataloguing rules and the 
Danish adaptation of the Decimal Classifica- 
tion. Bookbinding is undertaken and this is a 
growing concern with over 200,000 books 
bound last year. 


Libraries are free to use D.B.K. or not as 
they wish, and subsequent inquiries revealed 
that most of the larger libraries do not use it 
for central cataloguing and binding. On the 
other hand the smaller libraries make 
extensive use of the office. 


* * *~ * 


A visit to the Royal Library in Copenhagen 
was memorable for glimpses of its fine 
Oriental collection and its gaunt stacks with 
steel grill floorings copied from the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. This is a copy- 
right deposit library, housing one of the 
largest collections in Scandinavia. 


From the old and scholarly Royal Library 
we progressed to one of Denmark’s newest 
public libraries, the Copenhagen Main 
Library. Occupying part of a huge block in 
the traffic centre of the city, this service 
opened here only three years ago and from 
the outside it might be just another office 
block. Inside it is a revelation. 

In the fine, spacious entrance hall we 
found photocharging in use and indeed 
Copenhagen is the first and so far the only 
Danish library to have introduced the 
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technique. The library is fully depart- 
mentalised, and again its proud privilege is 
to be the only library in Denmark planned on 
this principle. The building does not belong 
to the city council and a rent of about £3,000 
per annum is payable. 


It serves 22,000 readers and issues 600,000 
books annually, though the system as a whole 
comprises main library and 17 branches, 
13 children’s libraries, 70 school libraries and 
services to hospitals and old people. 


The conception and execution of the 
interior, admirably set off with streamlined 
furniture and a striking colour scheme, was 
wholly admirable. At present the library 
occupies approximately 60,000 square feet 
but it has an option on the other offices as 
and when they become available. We 
noticed with interest that the building housed 
the Japanese Ambassador and the Danish 
Institute among other tenants. 


* * * * 


Our stay with Carl Thomsen at the 
Copenhagen Main Library was all too brief, 
and soon we were arriving at the Danish 
Library School in Frederiksberg and being 
welcomed by director P. Kierkegaard. 


Another new building! This was opened 
in 1959 and as we toured the lecture rooms, 
the library and the canteen we could only 
envy the students who were privileged to 
pass through Hr. Kiekegaard’s hands in these 
ideal premises. Before coming to the school, 
students must have passed the university 
entrance examination and have had six 
months’ practical experience in one of the 40 
approved public libraries. Then, with a 
recommendation from their chief librarian 
(an essential requisite) they attend library 
school for a six-months’ course during which 
they receive 500 hours of tuition. After 
passing the school’s own examination 
students return to their libraries for two more 
years’ practical experience before coming 
back to library school for the one year main 
course comprising 700 hours of tuition. 


Great emphasis is placed on literary 
knowledge and the main course ends with 
written and oral tests, after which successful 
students receive diplomas. Normally students 
first attend the school at age 19 or 20 and 
about age 24 they emerge as qualified 
librarians. 

Students from non-public libraries have an 


entirely different course. As they usually 
possess university degrees they are often 
nearing 30 before they attend library school. 
Librarians from non-public libraries have 
about 250 to 300 lessons a year; assistants 
from these libraries get 200 lessons and are 
later examined in cataloguing, general 
bibliography and general and _ special 
reference books. The school is not at the 
moment residential though it is hoped to 
make it so in about five years time. Mean- 
while students are paid their travelling 
expenses and receive living expenses of 10s. 
a day. 

Outside the Library School the Danish 
flag was flying its noble colours of red and 
white, not for us, but because it was Libera- 
tion Day. During an _ excellent lunch 
Hr. Kierkegaard referred to this fact and 
said how pleased they were to receive British 
visitors on that day of all days. A moving 
speech, which made us proud, yet at the same 
time humble. 


* * * * 


Still in Frederiksberg, we were next day 
welcomed by Hr. Lehm-Laursen, chief of the 
Frederiksberg Public Libraries. The service, 
he said, dated back to 1887 and now it was 
catering for a population of 120,000 in this 
independent town which is the geographical 
centre of Copenhagen. Frederiksberg is not a 
Centralbibliotek, for that title is only given to a 
library which serves both city and county, 
such as Odense, Aarhus or Vejle. 


We visited first the Godmansthevsvej 
Branch which moved to its present building 
in 1955. A one-room branch, with compact 
office and work room, it cost about £2,500, is 
about 1,500 square feet and issues 76,000 
annually to 3,000 readers from a stock of 
11,000. Like the majority of Danish buildings 
it enjoys district heating. 

Roskildevej Branch at Valby was our next 
port of call and this too was opened in 1955. 
Occupying the first floor of a block of shops 
and flats, it is about 1,700 square feet and 
issues 102,000 books each year. A rent of 
£600 a year is paid for the premises. Here at 
Valby we found three study rooms, all of 
them occupied, even though it was only 
eleven o’clock in the morning! Three classes 
of housewives were at various stages of 
learning English. They seemed pleased to 
see us as we trooped through the rooms, 
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NELSON 





Shakespeare 

in his Time 

IVOR BROWN The whole background of 
Shakespeare’s life, the people he knew, the food, 
drink and dress, the town and country life of 
his time, are vividly described. This is a book 


for all Shakespeare enthusiasts. 52 photographs, 
prints and drawings. 21s 


Main Lines 
Across the Border 


O. S. NOCK and ERIC TREACY A really 
beautiful volume—a ‘book and lyrics’ partner- 
ship between a famous writer on railways and a 
distinguished artist—vividly recalling journeys of 
today and yesterday on the three main routes 
north of Lancaster, Settle and Newcastle. 63 
half-tone plates. 25s 


The Chronicle 
of Fredegar 


Book IV and Continuations 


edited by J. M. WALLACE HADRILL Professor 
of Medieval History, University of Manchester 
This unique source for the history of Frankish 
Gaul during the seventh and half the eighth 
century is the fourteenth volume in Nelson’s 
Medieval Texts, with the English version facing 
the Latin original. 1 half-tone plate. 42s 


Patrology 


BERTHOLD ALTANER An indispens- 
able reference book about all those 
writers, from earliest Christian times up 
to the eighth century, in whose work 
religious and theological influence of the 
Fathers of the Church is reflected. The 
original German edition has already 
been translated into French, Italian, 
Spanish and Hungarian. 60s 


St. Ignatius Loyola: 
Letters to Women 


HUGO RAHNER SJ The first collec- 
tion ever made of all the letters Ignatius 
wrote to and received from women, with 
a copious historical commentary. 16 
half-tone plates. 63s 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the 


Classical World 


edited by A. A.M. VAN DER HEYDEN 
Hist DRS and H. H. SCULLARD PhD 
FBA ‘This magnificent book . . . which 
every school, college and public library 
should have on view, and since it is 
most enticing to read .. . it is no 
outrageous extravagance for the private 
buyer.’ Daily Telegraph 475 gravure 
plates, 73 maps in 6 colours, 60,000- 
word text, 24-page index. 70s 


A Chalk Garden 


F. C. STERN ‘Sir Frederick Stern’s 
fascinating and eminently readable 
account of his forty years’ experience 
in garden-making at Highdown.’ The 
Times 4 pages of coloured photographs 
and 8 pages of half-tones. 30s 
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though shy when it came to trying out their 
newly-won knowledge of English ! 


At the well-known Frederiksberg main 
library, so often pictured and so frequently a 
model for other Scandinavian libraries, we 
felt quite at home. Although it dates from 
1935 it has worn very well, a fact we could 
appreciate as we leaned on the balustrade of 
the famous balcony. In the children’s 
library, I particularly liked Frederiksberg’s 
idea of sending a picture postcard of the 
library to new junior borrowers. Children 
love receiving postcards and more libraries 
could well adopt the practice. 


* * * * 


After Frederiksberg the next library we 
visited was Aarhus but in between we had 
some memorable hours with Danish history 
and culture. On a tour of North Zealand we 
saw Grundtvig’s Church, went through 
Hegrsholm where there is a dream of a new 
branch library, toured Frederiksborg Castle, 
saw King Frederik IX, Princess Margrethe 
and the changing of the guard at Fredens- 
borg, visited the Louisiana Collection of 
Contemporary Art at Humleboek and toured 
Kronborg Castle at Elsinore. Back in 
Copenhagen we took the night boat for 
Aarhus and had a smooth passage through 
the Kattegat. 


Ofall Danish cities, Aarhus is my favourite. 
Not too big and not too small, it has all the 
amenities, to say nothing of Arne Jacobsen’s 
stylish Town Hall. But above all, it is a city 
of graceful statues, not the least beguiling of 
which are outside the Centralbibliotek. Here, 
chief librarian Age Bredsted welcomed us 
and showed us his 26-year-old building. The 
lending library was very congested but the 
other departments were wearing well and the 
view from the mezzanine is one of the finest 
imaginable. 


The afternoon saw us visiting two pleasant 
branches, one occupying the second floor of 
an apartment block and opened in 1951, the 
other being in a semi-basement with the 
service dating from 1955. Here 71,000 books 
were issued annually by a staff of two 
librarians, one clerk and one children’s 
librarian. Hr. Bredsted then took us outside 
the city limits to the public library of Viby, 
an independent authority of 15,000 popula- 
tion. ‘Erik Svendsen was the proud librarian 
of this building which was delightful both 


inside and out. It was opened in 1956 and I 
immediately gave it three if not four stars! 
A staff of four librarians and two clerks issue 
114,000 yearly. The size of the building, and 
the ancillary services offered, made this one 
of the few Danish libraries which could be 
considered to be understaffed. 


* * * * 


Next day we spent at the State Library, 
Aarhus and at the university. The full title 
of the former is the State and University 
Library but at the moment it is housed in a 
60-year-old building remote from _ the 
university. A new building, on the university 
campus, is well advanced and should be 
worth visiting in two years’ time. 

The State Library is not only a copyright 
library but also the centre for Danish inter- 
library loans. It also organises the exchange 
of publications and runs a_ periodicals 
circulation scheme. For a small charge 
students living in any part of Denmark can 
register to take part in the scheme: they then 
receive periodicals of their own choice and 
may keep them for ten days before sending 
them on to the next student on the rota. 


At the university itself we admired the 
magnificent hall in which Lord Attlee has 
spoken, saw some of the faculty libraries and 
lecture halls, and enjoyed lunch in the 
canteen. 


We were sorry to leave Aarhus, but there 
were more treats in store. At Harlev we 
were able to appreciate a village community 
with its church, vicarage, farm, school and 
library. The minister, Hr. Eijos and his wife, 
gave us the most timely of welcomes with 
English tea for elevenses. His vicarage was 
spacious and airy, probably rather larger 
than the typical Jutish church across the way. 


Later we visited the Danish beauty spot of 
Himmelbjerget and, although we were not 
scheduled to stop at Silkeborg we did so and 
had the pleasure of meeting librarian Poul 
Skov. His library, a Centralbibliotek, was badly 
burnt in 1954 but by 1957 an extension had 
been built at a cost of over £30,000. 
Hr. Skov’s library was worth a longer stay 
than we were able to make, and should be 
included in any future tour. 

Our final port of call was at Vejle, a town 
of 30,000 people with a Centralbibliotek which 
was the first in Denmark to be established as 
such. Hr. Knudsen is the present librarian 
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and his distinguished predecessors include 
Age Bredsted, now at Aarhus, and 
P. Kierkegaard, now director of the Dansk 
Biblioteksskole. The present building, next to 
the Museum, was built in 1935 but Hr. 
Knudsen assured us that it won’t be long 
before he has a new library. As at Aarhus, 
the adult lending library was badly congested 
but the other rooms hardly seemed to qualify 
for replacement as yet. 


All Danish libraries have good collections 
of foreign books and Vejle was no exception. 
Books in English circulate more than any 
other foreign language books, and the 
selection seemed good and up-to-date. The 
Vodi and Absolute beginners were only two of 
the modern English novels revealed by a 
casual glance at the shelves. 


Before embarking at Esbjerg we were able 
to spend an hour or so in Ribe, a cathedral 
town of storks’ nests and cottages of great 
antiquity. Then, it was back to the 
Kronprincesse Ingrid at the harbour, and 
farewell to guide Ragna Jensen, for whom no 


praise could be too great. She had conducted 
our tour without a hitch and had answered 
our many questions with encyclopaedic 
knowledge. The Danish Institute, her 
university and her country should be proud 
of her. 


* * * * 


Memories ? The modernist mural in the 
High School at Aarhus; the mobile in 
Copenhagen main library put there by the 
architect to counteract the geometrical lines 
of the shelving; the Harlev vicarage tea-party 
at eleven o’clock in the morning; looking 
down into the prison-like interior of Aarhus 
Town Hall; the unsuspected gambling streak 
shown by some British librarians in the 
Tivoli; Hr. Kierkegaard’s speech; Poul 
Skov’s welcome to his unexpected visitors; 
seeing the Danish king and his daughter at 
Fredensborg. These, and many other 
recollections will linger with us for many a 
long day after a visit to what must be one of 
the cleanest and most civilised countries in 
the world. 





pitman books 


A CONSPECTUS OF MANAGEMENT COURSES 
Edited under the auspices of the B.I.M. First Pitman Edition 





Originally published in two parts in 1953 and 1954 and revised in 1955 by the B.1.M., the work forms a comprehensive directory 
of education and training in the field of management. Of interest to managers, training officers, universities, Fm 1 and 
commercial colleges, students and others interested in management education 


AN ACCOUNTANT’S WORKING PAPERS 
By L. H. Trimby 


In this unique book the author provides a model set of working papers for the ay of ani imaginary limited liability company. 
This set of papers, together with a section of concise and thorough 
and the framework within which, working papers are constructed. Tne general ‘aadaiee laid down here can be fog vp to 


Price 45/- net 


d to illustrate the basis upon which 








all working papers. An excellent book for all students and practiti 


WOOD CARVING WITH POWER TOOLS 
By Ralph E. Byers 


Demonstrates how one can learn to create wood carvings of almost any subject without any formal training apart from a basic 


knowledge of power tools 


NOTES FROM A POTTER'S DIARY 
By W. B. Dalton, A.R.C.A 


A supplementary work to the author’s most successful “Craftsmanship and Design in Pottery"’. It deals succinctly with a 
number of technical matters of interest to experienced workers and includes a number of useful formulae 


FLIGHT WITHOUT FORMULAE 
De C. Kermode. Third Edition 
i 


s readable approach to a technical subject, has sold all over the world to serious d of ae 
heavily revised. New material has been included on the problems of high-speed flight and a new section added on missiles, 


satellites and space-ships 
AUTOMOBILE Seen. 


By Staton Abbey, A .M.1.M.1. Second Edition 
First published as ‘‘A bile Chassis Mai 





BRAKING AND SUSPENSION OVERHAUL 


Overhaul"’ 
parts rewritten and some chapters replaced by new material, in order to cover the advances and 
steering and suspension systems introduced over the past six years. Most important, also, this edition covers the maintenance 
and overhaul required to the standard necessary to qualify for a test certificate under the ‘Compulsory Vehicle Testes Scheme 
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The Literature on the Detective Story 
By James G. OLLE 


INTRODUCTION 

One of G. K. Chesterton’s early essays was 
A defence of detective stories. Today, detective 
stories do not have to be defended. For 
many years both the writing and the reading 
of them has been the recreation of noble 
minds. Librarians are no exception. The 
average librarian will be as familiar with 
the works of Sayers, Dorothy, as he is with 
the works of Sayers, Berwick. 


John Carter has said that “‘. . . even if the 
output of detective stories stopped tomorrow, 
the vogue has been long enough and prolific 
enough for the production of a body of 
literature which the Taines and Saintsburys 
of the future will not be able to ignore, even 
should they wish.” Whatever the Taines 
and the Saintsburys of the future may do, 
it is a plain fact that the critics and literary 
historians of today have paid scant attention 
to the detective story. 


There are two reasons for this. The first 
is the difficulty, uliar to this form of 
literature, of analysing and discussing it 
without destroying the reader’s interest in it. 
The plots of detective stories are as much 
to be respected as secrets of state. It is 
probable, indeed, that they are more 
respected. It is over thirty years since 
Agatha Christie published a detective story 
which is notorious for its ingenuity. Even 
at this date, however, it is regarded as rather 
bad form to reveal the extraordinary truth 
concerning the murder of Roger Ackroyd. 


Speaking of crime fiction in general, 
Oscar Wilde observed that “‘it is always 
making demands on our credulity without 
ever appealing to our imagination”. This 
points to the second reason for the critical 
neglect of the detective story: too seldom has 
it risen to the level of the detective novel. 
Many readers would probably agree with 
T. S. Eliot that The Moonstone is not only the 
first and longest of detective novels, but also 
the best. It can hardly be denied that 
Wilkie Collins has never been equalled or 
surpassed in blending the art of the novel 
and the skill of the detective story, yet 
The Moonstone was published nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

Why have we so few detective novels ? 


One reason, I suggest, is that publishers (and 
readers) demand stories that can be read 
in two or three hours. A mere 250 pages 
allow little opportunity for the delineation of 
character or the description of place. But a 
more cogent reason is offered by Edmund 
Crispin, himself a master—for some years 
non-practising—of detective fiction: 


“For in this lies the whole art of the 
orthodox detective story. Its raison d’étre is 
plot; and any element which is permitted 
to over-shadow plot will weaken the 
effect of the whole, thowing it off balance 
and producing an ambiguous hybrid. It is 
for this reason that attempts to elevate the 
tone of the genre, by way of better char- 
acterisation or greater plausibility or what 
not, so consistently fail in achieving their 
object.”’2 
Although there are few detective novels, 

there is no lack of detective stories. Their 
production is now a well organised branch 
of literature. The Crime Club, to which 
many addicts turn for their monthly dose of 
detection, will be thirty years old this year. 
The Crime Writers’ Association, to which 
most of our detective story writers belong, 
not only holds regular meetings of its 
members, and publishes a news sheet, but 
has its own Information Panel to provide 
accurate information on police, poisons and 
putrefaction.* All very efficient, no doubt, 
but it smacks more of sober talent than of 
light-hearted genius. 


Altogether it is not surprising that the 
critics have paid so little attention to the 
detective story. 


Tue Historians OF THE Detective STORY 
So far there have been three full-scale 
histories of the detective story in English. 
The first was Masters of mystery: a study of the 
detective story, by H. Douglas Thomson 
(Collins, 1931). This book you will not find 
in a hurry. Yet it is worth seeking, for it is a 
shrewd, unhurried and well-written survey 
whose only real fault is that it stops at 1930, 
with the early novels of Dorothy Sayers.* 


The second history, which came from 
America, was Murder for pleasure: the life and 
times of the detective story, by Howard Haycraft 
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(Peter Davies, 1942). No student of the 
detective story can afford to neglect Haycraft. 
His extraordinary knowledge of the lives and 
works of detective story writers of high and 
low degree is matched by his infectious 
enthusiasm and his impeccable judgment. 
For good measure he includes an extensive 
bibliography on the detective story. The 
years that have elapsed since Murder for 
pleasure was published have not been the 
greatest period in the history of the detective 
story. Nevertheless, I wish that Haycraft 
could be persuaded to revise his book. 


The third and latest history is dis- 
appointing. It is The development of the detective 
novel, by A. E. Murch (Peter Owen, 1958, 
25s.). The matter-of-fact title and the 
letters “M.A.” after the author’s name on 
the title-page do not inspire confidence. The 
detective story will not bear overmuch 
scholarship and this book is based on a 
thesis. To give Mrs. Murch her due, she has 
explored the early history of the detective 
story, from Poe to Doyle, more thoroughly 
than it has ever been explored before. She 
is particularly good on the French authors 
of the nineteenth century. But her review 
of present-day detective fiction is little more 
than a catalogue. Throughout, her style is 
undistinguished; her criticism lacks origi- 
nality and zest. A minor point is that the 
book carries the most hideous collection of 
portraits to be found outside the criminal 
archives of New Scotland Yard. In this 
gallery even matronly Agatha Christie con- 
trives to look sinister. Despite these defects, 
I recommend this book. It is factually 
sound and also up-to-date. It is carefully 
documented. But it is a pity that it has its 
roots in the dusty soil of “Eng. Lit.”’. 

There are a few other books to be 
mentioned which are not straightforward 
histories. Blood in their ink, by Sutherland 
Scott (S. Paul, 1953), is a volume of mis- 
cellaneous essays on the detective story of no 
particular value and of only the mildest 
interest. I am sorry to say that Jn the Queen’s 
parlour, by Ellery Queen (Gollancz, 1957) is 
little better. The Queens have an ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of the detective story, 
especially of the detective short story, which 
they have encouraged so generously in 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. One expects 
something better from them than a volume 
of trivia. 


Crime in good company, edited by Michael 
Gilbert (Constable, 1959, 18s.) can be 
cordially recommended. In this volume 
several eminent detective story writers from 
both sides of the Atlantic discuss the delights 
and difficulties of their craft. 


An even better symposium, if you can find 
it, is The art of the mystery story, edited by 
Howard Haycraft (Simon & Schuster, N.Y., 
1946). In this volume Haycraft has brought 
together many of the notable essays on 
detective fiction, published as introductions 
to anthologies, or otherwise. 


This volume brings to mind the brilliant 
miniature history of the detective story which 
Dorothy Sayers wrote as introduction to the 
first of her famous anthologies of Great Short 
Stories of Detection, Mystery and Horror 
(Gollancz, 1928). 


It must not be forgotten that there is a 
flourishing junior branch of detective fiction. 
If you wish to revive your memories of 
Sexton Blake and his colleagues, the place 
to do so, need I say, is in the pages of Boys 
will be Boys, by E. S. Turner (Michael 
Joseph, 2nd ed., 1957), perhaps the only 
literary history to which the word “delight- 
ful” may be applied. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Keen interest in the works of an author is 
commonly followed by interest in his life. 
A ready source of information on detective 
novelists—much of it not to be found else- 
where—is Twentieth Century Authors, by S. J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft (H. W. Wilson, 
1942) and its First Supplement, by S. J. 
Kunitz (1955). Full-length biographies of 
detective novelists are unusual, unless they 
have some other claim to distinction. 


Edgar Allan Poe lies buried under a cairn 
of biographies. Which is the best is a matter 
for argument. I prefer Hervey Allen’s. 


By contrast, Wilkie Collins, master of the 
novel of suspense and father and supreme 
master of the detective novel, was totally 
ignored by biographers and critics until 
quite recent years. A pioneer study of him, 
still worth reading, will be found in Wilkie 
Collins, le Fanu and others, by S. M. Ellis 
(Constable, 1931). 

A few years after this was published we 
heard that Dorothy Sayers was engaged on a 
biography of Collins. This, alas, did not 
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materialise. The first full-length biography 
was Wilkie Collins, by Kenneth Robinson 
(Bodley Head, 1951), which is likely to be the 
standard work on Collins for some years. 
Because the records of Collins’ life are far 
from complete, an American biographer, 
Nuel Pharr Davis, in his Life of Wilkie 
Collins (University of Illinois Press), has 
eked out the facts with deductions made from 
the novels. This is a dangerous experiment, 
which only partly succeeds, but this bio- 
graphy is very well written. Also from 
America has come a useful little biographical- 
critical study of Collins in “The English 
Novelists” series—Wilkie Collins, by Robert 
Ashley (Arthur Barker, 1952). 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle rated almost 
everything else he did above the Sherlock 
Holmes stories. His readers have obstinately 
taken a different view. If they read any of 
the biographies of Doyle at all, it will be out 
of interest in the creator of Sherlock Holmes 
rather than in Doyle the historical novelist, 
or Doyle the great Spiritualist. Hesketh 
Pearson’s Conan Doyle: his life and art (Methuen, 
1943) is the work of a professional biographer 
to whom the greatest sin in a writer is to be 
dull. Pearson’s biography is not dull. But 
it is not a good biography. “In its portrayal 
of my father and his opinions” said Adrian 
Conan Doyle, “the book is a travesty”. So 
the Doyle family commissioned John Dickson 
Carr to write the official Life of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle (Murray, 1949), which is 
certainly a much better work. But neither of 
these biographies is so interesting as Sir 
Arthur’s autobiography, Memories and Ad- 
ventures (Hodder & Stoughton, 1924). 

Of course, the oddity about Doyle is that 
far less has been written about him than 
about his world-famous creation, Sherlock 
Holmes. In 1928 the late Monsignor Ronald 
Knox published a volume called Essays in 
Satire. This included a brilliant specimen of 
mock scholarship which was to have unfortu- 
nate consequences. In the essay entitled 
Studies in the literature of Sherlock Holmes, Knox 
applied to the Holmes stories the methods of 
high scholarship appropriate to the study of 
the text of the First Folio. For the purpose of 
this exercise it was taken as understood that 
Holmes had been a real person and Watson 
his genuine but careless biographer. It was a 
good joke. Unfortunately, many other 
Sherlockians thought they could improve 
upon it. So now there is a small library of 


commentaries on the Holmes saga, including, 
if I remember rightly, a “‘small monograph” 
on Sherlock Holmes and Music. The best in this 
kind are Holmes and Watson: a miscellany, by 
S. C. Roberts (O.U.P., 1953), which includes 
Sir Sidney’s highly esteemed “‘biography”’ of 
Dr. Watson, and My dear Holmes, by the late 
Gavin Brend (Allen & Unwin, 1951). To 
the general reader, all of these Sherlockian 
studies are as dry as ship’s biscuit. I myself 
like none of them so well as a book on 
Holmes of a different kind—The private life of 
Sherlock Holmes, by Vincent Starrett 
(Nicholson & Watson, 1934). This is a 
straightforward history and appreciation of 
the Holmes stories, terminating with two 
fearsome examination papers on them! 
This highly agreeable volume had far less 
success than it deserved. It has been long 
out-of-print and I have seen no copy but my 
own for years. 


It could well be argued that the detective 
story has never known the touch of genius 
save in the Father Brown stories of G. K. 
Chesterton. The origin of these stories is 
disclosed by Chesterton himself in his 
Autobiography (Hutchinson, 1936). There are 
nearly a dozen other books about Chesterton, 
including the massive but readable bio- 
graphy, Gilbert Keith Chesterton, by Maisie 
Ward (Sheed & Ward, 1945). Perhaps the 
best appreciation of the Father Brown stories 
is the introduction by Ronald Knox to 
Father Brown: Selected Stories, in the World’s 
Classics (O.U.P., 1955). 


Chesterton’s life-long friend, E. C. Bentley, 
has a secure place in the history of the 
detective story on the strength of one book, 
Trent’s Last Case. Strangely, the manuscript 
was submitted to the publisher under the 
title Philip Gasket’s Last Case. This and other 
particulars concerning this famous novel, 
you will find in Bentley’s autobiography, 
Those Days (Constable, 1940). 


A. E. W. Mason, creator of Hanaud of 
the Sdreté, was at one time an actor and at 
another time a roving member of British 
Naval Intelligence. Clearly he deserved a 
good biographer and he found one in Roger 
Lancelyn Green, whose book A. E. W. 
Mason (Max Parrish, 1952) deserves a wider 
public than it has found. 

And finally, as these lines are being written, 
along comes The Buried Day, by C. Day Lewis 
(Chatto & Windus, 1960). This is not only 
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the autobiography of Day Lewis, the poet; 
it is also the autobiography of “Nicholas 
Blake’’, of the Crime Club. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE DETECTIVE STORY 


Detective stories have been given a 
generous measure of space in the biblio- 
graphies of fiction published by the Associ- 
ation of Assistant Librarians, namely, Sequels, 
edited by F. M. Gardner (4th ed., 1955) 
and Fiction Index (1953) and Fiction Index Two 
(1957), both compiled by G. B. Cotton and 
A. Glencross. 


A useful check-list of detective stories 
currently available is to be published each 
year in the August issue of Books-in-Print. 


Of greater interest than these, however, 
are two selective bibliographies which I am 
sure that most public libraries will have. 


First there is Detective Fiction, compiled and 
introduced by W. B. Stevenson for the 
National Book League’s ““Reader’s Guides” 
series (C.U.P., and ed., 1958, 3s.). This, I 
fear, attempts too much. A six-page essay on 
contemporary detective fiction is followed by 
a breathless list of some hundred authors, 
with terse notes on one or more of their best 
works. Mr. Stevenson’s considerable know- 
ledge of the detective story needs greater 
space than this. In the third edition I hope 
he will get it. 

The hundred best crime stories (Sunday Times, 
1959, 2s. 6d.) should require no commen- 
dation. Although, as applied to works of 
art, the word “best”’ must always be used in a 
Pickwickian sense, few will quarrel with the 
hundred titles which Julian Symons has 
selected. Very wisely, Symons took the 
advice of other experts in the field before 
making his final choice. Although this is a 
bibliography of crime stories of all kinds, 


most of them are detective stories. Each title 
is fully annotated, so that the entire biblio- 
graphy can be read with interest. Nearly 
thirty of the titles listed are out-of-print, 
but I hope that this has not deterred public 
libraries from checking their holdings. 


The two cousins who write under the name 
of Ellery Queen gathered together over a 
period of years the finest collection of 
detective short stories ever assembled. This 
collection has recently found a permanent 
home in a university library. Adequate 
testimony to the Queens’ knowledge and 
enthusiasm for this kind of detective fiction 
is a fascinating bibliography, with a title 
that explains itself: Queen’s Quorum: a history 
of the detective short story as revealed by the 106 
most important books published in this field since 
1845 (Gollancz, 1953). 

Whether or not you feel inclined to collect 
the first editions of famous detective stories 
(and I do not recommend you to do so unless 
you have patience and a long purse), you 
will surely delight in John Carter’s classic 
essay, Collecting detective fiction, This was 
first published in 1934, in a symposium 
entitled New paths in book-collecting. It is now 
available in a collection of John Carter’s 
essays, Books and book collectors (Hart-Davis, 
1956). Speaking for myself, I am content to 
collect items about the detective story. 
Although some of these are elusive, they are 
seldom expensive when found. 





1Carter, John. Books and book-collectors. Hart- 
Davis, 1956, p. 77- 

2Crispin, Edmund (ed.). Best detective stories. 
Faber, 1959, p. 11 (introduction). 

3Robertson, Colin. The information work of the 
Crime Writers’ Association. Aslib Proc., Vol. 7, 
Nov. 1955, pp. 269-274. 

*Thomson returned to the subject some twenty 
years later to write the brief article on “Detective 
fiction” for the new Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 


Selling the College Library’s Services : Some specific suggestions 
By Joun Roe 


ALonc with the post-war expansion of special 
libraries has come the equally rapid growth 
of libraries in colleges of all types. The 
majority of these are in a pioneering state of 
development, preoccupied with the task 


of assembling fundamental necessities of 
books, related materials, trained staff and 
adequate accommodation. This is often 
made particularly difficult by the not 
unusual high state of flux in the colleges of 
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which they form part. Some that have 
these basic requirements are then mainly 
concerned with the business of organising 
themselves and their materials. It is still a 
minority that are consolidated enough to 
play fully the main role for which they exist. 
This is the role whereby the library service is 
closely related to the activities going on in 
the classrooms of the institutions which they 
serve. 

For those college libraries engaged in this 
work of achieving integration of classroom 
work with library resources it is, of necessity, 
a slow and gradual process. Having obtained 
the organised library with the staff to make 
it effective the job becomes that of “‘selling”’ 
the service to staff and students. With the 
former this is often particularly difficult since 
in many cases educational’ backgrounds have 
not rendered them library conscious and the 
short and long term benefits of library 
provision have yet to be appreciated. When 
it is realised that the majority of students 
pass their examinations making little or no 
use of the library the job seems even more 
hard work. 


Let us assume that we have an organised 
library managed by a librarian who recog- 
nises the vital task of being actively res- 
ponsible for putting the library over. There 
would be, of course, the necessary accommo- 
dation for books, storage, work space, tables 
and chairs, and most important nearby 
study rooms for group or individual activities 
where the proximity of a library would be 
an advantage. 


What are the means whereby this necessary 
integration is to take place ? 

To begin with the librarian, paid it is 
hoped on an equitable basis with teaching 
staff, would have taken particular care to 
be on friendly and personal terms with the 
individual members of the College staff. 
Before “‘selling’’ his library it would be 
essential to have put himself over in a 
favourable light since so much depends on 
this in enlisting active support for library 
activities. A key man of course, after the 
Principal, being the Registrar, that focal 
point around which the college often 
revolves. 

There is a lot to be said for the establish- 
ment of a Library Liaison or Advisory 
Committee made up of representatives from 
all departments and also from the Students’ 


Union, which would meet regularly, or as 
required, under the chairmanship of the 
Principal perhaps, to discuss, inter alia, 
various means of using the library. Such a 
committee would benefit from a written 
constitution, best worded generally however 
to cope with all contingencies. The librarian 
to act as secretary and the best possible 
meeting place being on the library premises. 
The Committee’s main object being to act 
as a springboard for library uses which for 
the most part would be instigated and 
planned by the librarian. Such activities 
once decided, to be carried out with regu- 
larity, and examined now and then to access 
their suitability. 


Looking at possible library usage from 
the point of view of college staff it could be 
shown that, especially with the aid of 
adjoining study rooms, such undertakings 
as planned assignments, seminars, projects, 

up discussions and other known teaching 
methods could be profitably carried out 
using library materials. 


Each and every member of staff, full or 
part-time, needs a personal introduction 
to the resources of the library, particular 
mention being made of aids in their own 
special fields. 


A great impetus to book borrowing must 
naturally come from the classroom teachers. 
With the knowledge and confidence of a well- 
stocked library, bibliographical references 
can be cited as normal follow-up to notes 
given to students. The idea of the librarian 
actually attending classes so that he can 
give on the spot advice about relevent 
library resources has much to commend it. 


It is essential of course that staff are 
aware of what is added to stock and for this 
purpose regularly issued Information Bulle- 
tins listing mew accessions and news of 
library developments help to meet this 
need. 


The circulation of current periodicals 
although poner desirable holds drawbacks 
particularly where issues go astray and often 
get “sat-on” at certain points, thus putting 
the representation in the library at a dis- 
advantage. However to achieve the same 
purpose of keeping in touch with recent 
developments by this source, a useful alter- 
native is the circulation of contents lists of 


periodicals in classified order, 
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Regular personal contact between lib- 
rarian and the college staff over such items 
as BNB, Publishers’ catalogues, BNBC lists, 
reviews and other similar aids is essential in 
enhancing the selection of materials gathered 
for the library stock. 


Turning to work with students the primary 
task is to acquaint them all at least with the 
knowledge of the very existence of the 
library. This is best done on a class basis and 
with lecturers accompanying them it guar- 
antees a better appreciation by all. The 
difficulty here is getting the teaching staff 
to find the time, but if attempts are made to 
organise visits at the beginning of sessions 
more opportunities seem possible. There is 
also the distinct advantage with doing this 
early on in the college life of the student 
so as to give him the opportunity of utilising 
the service as soon as possible. 


Nothing more can be put over in such 
introductory talks than an impression. Such 
talks “. . . can do little to arouse a ‘love of 
books’. Either the student has such a love 
when he comes to college or the milieu of 
the years’ educational process of which the 
library is a part provides the better setting 
for its development. It cannot be taught.’’* 
That being so in order that the student 
might digest at leisure this initial impression 
the hand-out of a short guide to the library, 
reiterating the points mentioned in the talk, 
is very worthwhile. 

Because of the superficial nature of such 
introductory talks it becomes necessary to 
extend them at a later stage in college life 
into more detailed courses on library usage. 
Such formal courses of library instruction will 
spread over several periods, perhaps through- 
out a term and could usefully cover the 
following points: the consideration of the 
book and its physical make-up (biblio- 
graphies, glossaries, indexes, etc.), the aware- 
ness of non-book material, the value and 
technique in using reference books and 
particularly how to locate and _ select 
materials relevant to topics or problems. 
This last but most important aspect probably 
succeeds most when the student undertakes 
a project which will occupy him for the final 
library periods, with the finished result 


receiving due recognition by the lecturer- 
in-charge. 

Such tuition in locating material for 
projects and topics requires particular atten- 
tion being focused on the use of the 
catalogue, preferably a classified one, with 
the necessary adjuncts including a subject 
index. This training in the use of literature, 
technical or otherwise, receives extra recog- 
nition if “library usage’’ including the 
literature of a subject is tested as part of 
the syllabus in internal examinations. 


Other activities designed to appeal to 
both students and staff include the produc- 
tion of booklists, ranging in type from 
comprehensive surveys of special subject 
material to single sheet lists of outstanding 
new accessions. Book displays situated in 
eye-catching positions stressing either new 
books or subject material help further to 
match the right reader up with the right book. 
Equipment for exhibitions, allied to some 
aspect of college activities, is not too difficult 
to obtain, either locally or nationally. These 
coupled with suitable displays of library 
resources have their value. 


Whenever and however possible the place 
of the library in liberal education needs 
continually emphasizing, not only for 
broadening the treatment of subjects taught 
in class, but also for the awakening or 
fostering of interests outside the college 
curriculum. 


Above all, as in every type of library, the 
service succeeds most where it is based on 
good personal relationships between library 
staff and readers. This entails knowing 
exactly and in detail what subjects are taught 
by which teachers, and as thorough an 
acquaintance with library resources as 
possible. Such resources that have not just 
gradually allied themselves to subjects taught, 
mainly through expressed demands over the 
years, but which have been subjected to close 
examination with the various syllabi, so that 
all topics have adequate bibliographical 
representation. 





*Taylor, R. S. A co-ordinated programme of library 
instruction. College and Research Libraries. July, 
1957- 
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MEMORABILIA 


To JuDGE BY THE OUTLINE 


the fare offered to a Library Association 
Conference is a precarious process. The 
programme for September, now released on 
the usual advance circular and form of 
application, certainly has possibilities. The 
general sessions do not perhaps bring us the 
considered programmes and policies of 
librarianship in the Atomic Age which I have 
thought they should, but Mr. M. C. 
Pottinger’s record of his impressions of Soviet 
libraries must present a picture of their vast 
extent and their gearing to the Soviet theme 
and system; and Mr. Pottinger is an 
excellent speaker. I am glad that Dr. D. J. 
Urquhart, another most logical and incisive 
speaker, occupies one of these cardinal 
sessions to expound the National Lending 
Library more fully to us. Its arrival next year 
at Boston Spa in Yorkshire in conditions 
more favourable, it appears to me, that any 
library has enjoyed up to this time, will face 
him with great organization problems. I 
have enjoyed the all too brief notes by ““My 
Pen” in THe Liprary WorRLD enough to 
hope for their continuance. “Libraries and 
the common people” is a theme upon which 
from an almost uniquely successful experience 
Mr. J. G. O’Leary can, if he wishes, give new 
illumination. “He lifted the people of 
Dagenham with him to his own high levels”, 
a now retired well-known librarian once 
remarked to me, and doubtless continues to 
do so; and in speech he pulls no punches— 
if the mixed metaphor may pass—and is 
merciless to the puff and guff and, sometimes, 
sham which he sees in things we occasionally 
do. 


The Sections and Branches have interesting 
agenda. The Youth Section has _ been 
fortunate in persuading Miss P. Pearce to 
return to our conference with her “‘view of 
childhood”’; the writer of Tom’s Midnight 
Garden showed us at Torquay that she has 
also a view on children’s books as literature, 
and can express it eloquently not only with 
her pen. 


An American critic once remarked that 
British librarians seemed very concerned 
about questions of “‘status”, but are not all 
professions ? Mr. R. G. Surridge, the joint- 
editor of Liaison, will tell the A.A.L. Section 
about that; County Librarians will hear of 


“Technical Library Services” from the 
Chairman of the Education Sub-Committee, 
Miss Lorna V. Paulin, but I do not know if 
the title means the service given in technical 
libraries or the technical character of library 
service, but whichever it is, it will be good. 


Dr. H. Coblans will give the Reference 
Special and Information Section a discourse 
on International and Local information 
services, and those who have heard him will 
be anxious to hear this fine practical scholar- 
speaker again. University and Research are 
to be occupied with local history and 
archives by a speaker as yet unnamed. All 
the usual features Annual Lecture, Civic 
Reception Dinner, Exhibition and so on will 
be detailed in the official Programme which 
those who have registered will get in August. 


Mr. Harrison Leaves Us 


The departure in June of Mr. J. C. 
Harrison to become a member of the staff of 
the School of Librarianship of the University 
of Illinois was not quite unexpected by his 
friends in many parts of the country, because 
for a few years past he has visited his new 
School in the summer sessions and obviously, 
and for reasons we appreciate, has established 
his reputation there as a gifted, experienced 
and authoritative professional teacher and 
leader. He will be associated with Dr. Louis 
Shores, the learned Director, whose lecture to 
the Annual Meeting of the L.A. was most 
revealing and whose appreciation of Britain 
has been proved several times. Harrison was 
the first and only director of the Manchester 
Library School; and in the course of years has 
built and sustained its reputation as a most 
successful school ; its influence goes far beyond 
the North-West and its enterprises, students’ 
clubs, its co-operative visits to continental 
libraries and its lively newsletter are a few 
evidencies of the reason why. In wider 
librarianship for years he has been a leading 
educationist in the L.A. and, until his 
resignation last year, was chairman of the 
Register and Examinations Committee, a 
position necessarily reserved to our best. 
Manchester alumni in many countries will 
wish him well as will many others and the 
Manchester School is faced with the difficult 
task of finding a successor worthy to succeed 
him. 

* * * 
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ScIENCE AND INVENTION LIBRARY 


The announcement by Lord Hailsham, 
Minister of Science, in the House of Lords on 
June 1st that the long-expected building on 
the South Bank which is to house the 
National Reference Library of Science and 
Invention will be commenced, it is hoped, in 
the spring, 1963, and is expected to be ready 
for occupation at the end of 1965. Details 
are not yet available but the Minister 
indicated that it will house the existing 
Patent Library. It will also house scientific 
publications now in the British Museum that 
will be transferred to it. It is to form part of 
the British Museum, although housed as a 
separate unit. The fact that it is a reference 
library precludes, I suppose, any overlapping 
in service with the Lending Library Unit of 
the D.S.I.R. It is gratifying to note how 
apparently generous the authorities are to 
any service for science and technology. 


. . 7 
DaNnisH LIBRARIES 


have, as we have learned from visits made to 
Denmark by the Manchester and other 
library schools, something to teach other 
countries of generosity in provision and 
liberality in working of the public library. 
The Editor tells me that Mr. K. C. Harrison 
is to treat of his recent visit in this issue of 
Tue Liprary Wor -p. I note that Michael 
Hancock had a brief interview with Mr. 
Harrison on the subject on May 16th, which 
was quite useful. 


* * * 
An ELEANOR FARJEON COLLECTION 


A handlist of her works from Hampstead 
indicates that the popular authoress has 
deposited a set of the whole of her output in 
children’s books in prose and verse, her 
novels, plays, music-settings, works written 
in collaboration and works to which she has 
contributed forewords. Many of them she 
has inscribed. Many regard the choice a 
happy one of The Little Book-Room for the 
Carnegie Medal in 1955 and were sorry that 
her health prevented her coming to the next 
year’s Conference to receive it, but they 
remember I am sure the speech about her 
and her grace and charm as a person and 
writer from her sympathetic illustrator, 
Edward Ardizzone, who received it on her 
behalf. The Farjeon Collection is in the care 
of the Children’s Librarian at Hampstead 


Central Library. Miss Farjeon has lived 
much of her life in Hampstead and now 
lives, appropriately, “in an old garden 
behind Church Row”’. 


* *~ * 


DRAWBACKS 

I think the G.L.D. was well-advised to 
publish in The London Librarian last month the 
little article by Miss D. E. Woods who gives 
her impressions of the drawbacks she had 
experienced in the public library service she 
left for her present work. She admits the 
possibilities of the devoted assistant of 
happiness in the public library. The draw- 
backs were the lack of good working condi- 
tions in contrast with those she now enjoys, 
adequate desks, comfortable adjustable 
chairs, efficient lighting and desk lamps, 
ample stationery, windows that open easily 
and the quick remedy of damages and faults. 
“The office boy makes the tea and carries 
heavy volumes!” She also finds the 
atmosphere happier, the staff is larger, is not 
graded and “ability is rewarded with 
increments and added responsibility”. She 
seems to imply that there are too few juniors 
in some libraries so that life there is a lonely 
one and that accounts for the early departure 
of many juniors. The impersonal relationship 
of assistant and reader is often too much so. 
“It is a relief’—among other things—not to 
have to reprimand borrowers for smoking. 


My reason for plagiarising this much is to 
suggest that careful attention to these staff 
conditions may be due in some cases. In 
others I know that the chief librarian insists 
upon good working conditions, the arrange- 
ment and rearrangement of hours at particu- 
lar jobs so that those on them should not be 
kept at them too long, and good lighting, 
comfortable but not luxury chairs properly 
fitted to their purpose, properly cleaned, 
ventilated workrooms—and he often has to 
insist against authorities too apt to believe 
that anything is good enough. There should 
be “repair” facilities always easily available 
and, although the quantity of ventilation in 
working rooms is not always a matter on 
which staff members agree, the windows 
should indeed open. We cannot provide in 
small libraries the same-age companions that 
all youngsters desire, but much can be done 
by seniors without loss of authority to 
eradicate the small frustrations of the 
youngsters. Are all our furniture defects, 
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repairing, and adequate painting surely, on 
our schedules this year? If not, why? We 
live in a time of plenty. Have we been 
insistent enough ? In these pages, fifty years 
ago, James Duff Brown wrote: “A stingy 
librarian makes a stingy committee.” Miss 
Woods concludes her little summary with, 
*“My memories of public library life are very 
pleasant.” Her suggestions are quite 
unselfish. 
of ys) ‘*@ 
StarF SHORTAGE 


According to The Star, June ist, the 
Lewisham public libraries are working a 
five-day week because of staff shortage. 
There is undoubtedly a famine in the youth 
labour market in south-east England; nearly 
all Easter school-leavers have been able to 
secure employment there. 


7 * * 
FoLLOWING PRECEDENT 


We were happy to see in the Queen’s 
Birthday Honours that the Director and 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum 
received the honour of K.C.B. Mr. Frank 
Chalton Francis is the first Director for many 
years to be appointed from the Library staff 
and his many services to librarianship are too 
well known and too highly valued to need 
more from me than my respectful felicitations. 


* * * 


A WRANGLING 


I had hoped to conclude these notes on a 
happy strain; but I confess that a letter from 
Sir A. P. Herbert and Mr. J. Allan White the 
publisher has given me some irritation. It is 
unpleasant and will not make librarians more 
disposed towards the Herbert Bill. It seems 
that after an abortive exchange of letters 
between the Hon. Secretary of the L.A. and 
Sir Alan, the L.A. (or was it Mr. Paton 
solus ?) refused for the present to continue the 
correspondence or to meet his side. The 
letter, which is bannered in the Daily 
Telegraph (June 14th), asserts that the Council 
had refused to meet them and proceeds: 
‘This, considering how much they have had 
to say in the Press is a little surprising. The 
salaries and pensions take 40 per cent of the 
total expenditure of the public libraries. The 
expenditure on the purchase of books is only 
25 per cent. They live by books; few authors 
can, etc., etc.” 


There follows the statement that the L.A, 
had suggested that the business way of 
remunerating authors and publishers was by 
an increase in book-prices. I did not know of 
this and the only member of the Council I 
have consulted said he was unaware of it. It 
is, however, not an illogical suggestion as 
book prices have increased less than those of 
most other commodities, but it gives the 
writers a chance to show lovely altruistic 
self-abnegation; they refuse to mulct the 
eighty-nine per cent of the community which 
buys its own books for the sake of the eleven 
per cent the buyers for the public libraries 
represent. 


Sir Alan and Mr. Allan White ought to do 
better than this ! 


* * * 


Tue Lenpinc RIGHT 


The full case for A. P. Herbert’s “‘Public 
Lending Right” bill, and its text, have been 
made available, in “a preliminary memor- 
andum humbly submitted to the Society of 
Authors” by its progenitor. It was published 
in March, 1960, and copies were circulated 
inset in The Author. It is a most interesting 
and readable document of which we may 
hear more. Librarians must not be held to 
be enemies or folk who grind the faces of 
authors and its must be admitted that, in 
this era of prosperity in other fields of public 
activity, if anything can be done for them it 
should be considered. The Times came out 
recently with a leader which asserted that 
public libraries were one of the few institu- 
tions which should continue to be free. 


I am informed by the Chairman of our 
Income Tax Tribunal that I.T. will here- 
after (since April 5 be payable on inherited 
book royalties). 


* * * 


MEMORABILIA—JUNE 


In the first paragraph of the Memorabilia 
column on page 260 of the June Liprary 
Wor p there appears a sentence “Thus, the 
Roberts’ report . . . defies the County Library 
System” This should of course read “‘Deifies 
the County Library System’’. I mention this 
in case some county librarians may have been 
mystified by the improbable inference which 
I appeared to have drawn from the delibera- 
tions of the Committee. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Unesco. National Libraries: their problems 
and prospects. 1960. 125 pp. Cr. 8vo. 
Illus. Wrappers. Unesco Manuals for 
Libraries, II. H.M.S.O. tos. net. 


This pleasant little work, which however is 
more substantial than the number of its pages 
suggests, is a symposium on such libraries in 
Europe which was held at Vienna for nine- 
teen days in September, 1958. The Director 
of the symposium, Pierre Bourgéois, who is 
Director of the Bibliothéque Nationale Suisse, 
Berne, in a most interesting foreword refers to 
the national library in Esdaile’s words as 
“that comparatively modern product’’ from 
which uniformity because of varying national 
political and social conditions probably 
cannot be attained, and agrees that Esdaile’s 
National Libraries and its revision by F. J. 
Hill, 1957, did not really offer a clear notion 
“of the distinctive role and functions of a 
national library’. It was to study an 
acceptable practical notion of what these 
should be that the symposium was held. It 
was attended by the leading librarians of 
such libraries from every European country 
including those behind the iron curtain, and 
from Argentina and the United States, as 
well as a few visitors—among whom I was 
glad to see T. I. M. Clulow (who was wont to 
use The Assistant Librarian in a _ special 
“gingering campaign’’ some years ago), and 
members of Unesco Secretariat. The Group 
Leaders were the Director of the British 
Museum and Mr. Mirko Rupel, Director of 
the National and University of Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia. A most distinguished grouping 
of our profession! A photograph of them is 
included. 


The resolutions adopted by I.F.L.A. form 
an Appendix (II) which is worth special 
study in connection with this symposium; 
they are to the effect that there is a need for 
a guide to union catalogues and international 
loan centres, and steps to draft such a guide 
were taken; that relevant statistics in connec- 
tion with these, their growth and the number 
of enquiries they satisfy and the loans 
accomplished through them should be 


initiated; that a code should be made on the 
back of loan forms indicating the route which 
a loan request should take; that the present 
position of the interrupted Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendrucke should be examined and the 
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means by which it may be continued; and 
that an inquiry to obtain data on exchanges 
of librarians during the past five years should 
be made. 


The conclusions of the symposium are 
interesting, i.e. the acceptable site of a 
national library is a central one; the provision 
of only one reading room is not recom- 
mended, special rooms for different purposes, 
as well as lecture and exhibition rooms are 
desirable; that the professional status of 
librarians should be equivalent to that 
accorded by careers at universities and that 
they should receive the same treatment in 
salaries, hours, vacations and travel as other 
academic workers, and there should be 
systematic instruction of staffs in national 
libraries; finance should develop with 
developing services and adjustment made 
possible in the use of funds. On the larger 
side it is the responsibility of a national 
library to conserve the whole of the national 
production of printed material and material 
concerning the country; and such foreign 
material as the country requires, and the 
original forms of the material should be 
preserved ‘“‘microcopying particularly of 
newspapers, should not be regarded as a 
justification for destroying the originals’’. 
The national library should promote the 
adoption in its own country of common rules 
for the compilation of catalogues. We stop 
here, although there are other important 
conclusions, because we think enough 1s given 
to show how useful this book is. 


It is illustrated by some very good photo- 
graphs of typical national libraries, some of 
the buildings shown being beautiful, as those 
of the Mazarin Gallery at the National 
Library, Paris, and the Victor Emmanuel II 
Central National Library, Rome; some 
impressive, as the Zagreb University Library 
and the Swiss National Library, Berne, and 
we like the charm and grace of the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen. A valuable book. 


PrivaTeE LiBRARIES ASSOCIATION. Private 
Press Books, 1959. Ed. by Roderick Cave 
and Thomas Rae. 1960. 6+36 pp. 
Cr. 8vo. Wrappers. North Harrow: 28 
Parkfield Crescent. 7s. 6d. 

This continuation of a similar work 
published by the P.L.A. in 1958, to which we 
gave a welcome as we do today to this rather 
longer one. The very aim of the P.L.A. to 


increase private collection and to study 
simple library methodology for them appeals 
to all of us. As before this list gives the name 
and address of each press, with accounts of 
the machines and types used and the books 
printed. A chapter on the recent work in 
private press studies follows the list. The 
work, although it follows the one previously 
mentioned is to be regarded as “‘the first of a 
series”; which we hope will continue. It is 
in printing the product of a private press 
and was printed “by Thomas Rae at his 
Signet Press, Greenock, Scotland” in an 
edition limited to 750 copies. 


Liprary Association. Reference, Special 
Libraries and Information Section: pro- 
ceedings of the 7th Annual Conference, 
Leicester, April, 1959. Ed. by O. W. A. 
James. Library Assoc., Chaucer House. 
6s. (5s. to members). 


This was a valuable conference of one of 
our most interesting and seminal Sections. 
The introductory address by Professor Jack 
Simmons, head of the History Department at 
the University of Leicester was the illuminat- 
ing address of the educated outsider telling 
the virtues and defects of public libraries as 
he found them. It is a useful set of practical 
suggestions in effect and is serious and in a 
manner that is enjoyable. Miss Barbara Kyle 
read an astringent well-documented paper, 
with such assertions as, ““Thirty years ago 
librarianship was rightly concentrated on 
standardisation, consistency and the establish- 
ment of basic professional techniques. The 
time has now come to study our special 
library users and then tailor our techniques to 
fit them. No more ‘off the peg’ rules for all 
circumstances” and “our main responsibility 
—the provision of what the reader wants 
when, where and for as long as he wants it.” 
Excellent; it is a doctrine that progressive 
librarians have held for fifty years, but it was 
well to have it re-stated. Brian C. Vickery 
dealt in his own competent manner with 
“Reference and Special Library Research’’, 
a subject in which his experience and 
initiative have been marked; a solid factual 

per of value. A practical exposition of 
“*Reference Libraries Today and Tomorrow” 
by E. Hargreaves brought the fruits of his 
wide experience of such work in two great 
public libraries, the results we get and why 
we do not get more, and the methods of 
working necessary or desirable in stock, staff 
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and publicity. This, like the other contribu- 
tions led to a useful discussion. The resolu- 
tions of the Conference were that: a sub- 
committee be appointed to organise a one- 
day conference to enable research workers of 
professorial and lecturer level to tell how they 
obtain access to their material. That the 
Research Committee of the L.A. support a 
recommendation to the Library Association 
Council that support be given to suitable 
research subjects. (We understand that the 
Council has already resolved to devote 
£1,000 to such a project); and that the 
Section Sub-Committee should organise a 
course in reference library work. 


Two Dictionaries. Methuen’s Universal 
Dictionary: English-Spanish, Spanish- 
English. 1960. 463 pp. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
One of Methuen’s Universal Dictionary 
series, this is not suitable in format for library 
use, but is a pleasant, flexible pocket- 
dictionary for our travels and our private 
shelves. It is printed by the well-known 
Druckhaus, Berlin-Schéneberg house, for 
Langenscheidt of dictionary fame. 


Swanson (Donald C.) Vocabulary of Modern 
Spoken Greek: English-Greek and Greek- 
English. 1959. 408 pp. Sm. cr. 8vo. 
Univ. of Minnesota Pr. (Oxford Univ. Pr.) 
40s. 

This expensive little book does fill a gap. 
It is prefaced by a most useful introduction 
describing the development of the modern 
from the ancient and expounding the 
principles and usages of the language. Well 
printed, nicely cased and agreeable to handle, 
we regret only that it seems rather small for 
reference library shelves, because it should be 
available on them. 


Morison (Stanley) Four Centuries of Fine 
Printing. New edition. London, Ernest 
Benn, 1960. 8vo. 254 pp. 18s. 

The first edition of this famous book 
appeared in 1924, was a folio, 18 ins. high, 
and contained about 600 reproductions. 
The abridged edition of 1949 was an octavo, 
with about 270 reproductions, and the 
present student’s edition has 192 facsimiles. 
The selecting of the plates for the smaller 
editions must have been a difficult task. The 
choice has been helped by leaving out many 
of the folio pages of the first edition. Never- 
theless it appears that the editor has felt that 
he must show the earliest roman, from 
Subiaco, the first roman to appear at Venice 
and a page of Jenson’s famous type. The 
reduction of these pages must inevitably 
lead to disappointment. Pages of type cannot 
be satisfactorily reduced beyond a very 
limited extent. Very properly the new 
edition gives the original measurements in all 
cases. It is of interest to compare the numbers 
of illustrations chosen from each century. 
We may leave out the fifteenth century, for, 
as explained in the preface, no attempt has 
been made to treat that period adequately, 
because that has already been done else- 
where. The student may also be reminded 
that Four Centuries deals with roman and 
italic, and thus a display of Incunable Black 
Letter would not have been in order here. 
Mr. Morison has paid his tribute to the 
glories of early Black Letter in another book— 
German Incunabula in the British Museum. To 
sixteenth century books are allotted eighty- 
seven illustrations, to the seventeenth century 
four (all French), to the eighteenth century 
forty-two, to the nineteenth century twenty- 
three, and to the twentieth (down to 1924) 
twenty-six. Note the emphasis on the 
sixteenth century and the disdain for the 
seventeenth. There were not many more of 
that century in the folio edition and they too 
were all French. Is not the contrast too 
emphatic? What of the great Dutch 
printers, leaving out the Elzeviers, what of 
Dr. Fell and of the revival at Cambridge ? 

Of the introduction Mr. Morison says that 
it is not exactly what he would write today. 
Nevertheless it remains the best summary 
account of the development of roman and 
italic which the student will find. One might 
be inclined to cavil at one or two minor 
points, but on the whole the student cannot 
do better than read it with close attention. 

A.F.J. 
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Dr. G. Chandler, M.A., F.L.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
City Librarian of Liverpool 


Dr. G. Chandler is City Librarian of 
Liverpool and author of many papers and 
several books, including the official social 
history, sponsored by Liverpool City Council 
to mark the 750th anniversary of Liverpool 
as a borough, which sold out in a few months 
and is already commanding higher prices 
second-hand than it did new. 

Dr. Chandler has recently organised a 
series of international exhibitions illustrating 
the development and present services of each 
of the sea routes from Liverpool. Many 
articles and broadcasts in many languages 
have resulted in selections from the exhibi- 
tions being toured abroad, while the 
Commonwealth of Virginia awarded Dr. 
Chandler a commemorative scroll to mark 
his assistance in connection with its 350th 
Anniversary Celebrations. 

Dr. Chandler is a Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society and of the Library 
Association, a Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy. He is Hon. Librarian of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Hon. Secretary of the Society of 
Municipal and County Chief Librarians and 
of the Liverpool and District Scientific, 
Industrial and Research Library Advisory 
Council. 

He is married, has one son, is a linguist 
and has lectured extensively in three 
languages. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary WorRLD”’. 

and Fune, 1960. 
Sir, 

I would like to point out some serious 
omissions in the paragraph dealing with 
gramophone records, which appeared in the 
article “Eighteenth Century Music: a subject 
bibliography”’ in the May issue of Lisprary 
Wor p. 

Here it was stated (I quote): “The only 
available comprehensive guide to gramo- 
phone records is the Gramophone Shop 
Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music (1948).”’ 
This work pre-dates the long-playing record 
era, a fact which the author of the article 
laments, and record libraries would indeed 
be in a sorry plight if no more up-to-date 
tool was available. 


Happily, however, this is not the case. 
To mention only the two most comprehen- 
sive and important bibliographies which 
have become available to the record lib- 
rarian since the last edition of “Gramophone 
Shop Encyclopaedia’”’, which, incidentally, 
was kept up to date for several years by 
supplements, ““The World’s Encyclopaedia 
of Recorded Music’? compiled by Clough 
and Cuming, and the “Gramophone Long- 
Playing Classical Record Catalogue”, com- 
piled by A. S. Day, are both indispensable. 

“The World’s Encyclopaedia of Recorded 
Music”, the last supplement of which 
appeared in 1957 and covered the years 
1953-1955, is by far the most important and 
most comprehensive work ever issued in this 
field. 

“The Long-Playing Classical Record 
Catalogue”’, issued by the publishers of the 
periodical “‘Gramophone”’, is a more or less 
complete catalogue of all classical records 
available in this country and appears 
quarterly. 

Neither of these should be omitted from 
any list of record bibliographies. 


Yours faithfully, 
Jean C. Cowan, 
Librarian-in-Charge, Gramophone Record Library. 


Central Library, 
Hendon, N.W.4. 
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Whilst continuing to publicise 
our New London Showrooms, 


let us not forget 


“HOME TRADE” 


We shall be more than 
delighted to see you at 


GAMBLE 
NOTTINGHAM 


STREET 
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‘Handbook of Crafts’ 
in LINSON 


Published by Vista Books at 35/- and 
bound by 
Robert MacLehose & Co., Ltd. 


Nearly 400 pages packed with informa- 
tion. Thirty crafts by thirty experts— 
and all can be done at home. Edited 
by Griselda Lewis and designed by 
John Lewis, this surely is the craft book 
of the year—in a sumptuous binding 
overprinted with the famous Black- 
thorn wallpaper pattern of William 
Morris on 


TOUGH NON-SOILING LINSON 
Grange Fibre . Leicester 


Linson, Fabroleen, Excelin, Milskin and 
Querolin 
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